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demonstration of the Spirit and of power ;|washing of regeneration, through the renew- 
that the faith of his hearers might not stand|ing of the Holy Ghost; and this must ever be 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of|a cross to the fleshly part. Moreover, disci- 
God.” pleship with the Lord Jesus, through His one 
Q.— What is the recorded testimony of|saving baptism, cannot be an easy thing to 
John Selden, touching this subject ? the carnal mind; the conditions are thus con- 
A.—It is related of the learned and famous|veyed from His own blessed lips: “If any 
John Selden, when on the bed of death, that|man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
he could not recollect one single passage injand take up his daily cross and follow me.” 
all the books and manuscripts he had ever|And again, “ Whosoever doth not bear his 
read, from which he could derive one ray of|cross and come after me, cannot be my disci- 
consolation, except some that he had met with|ple.” Hence it is clear that the baptism which 
in the Holy Scriptures ; and among these the|now saves, humbles and contrites the heart, 
most remarkable, and that had made the|bringing it into sweet and willing subjection 
deepest impression on his mind was, “ For the} to the leavening operation of the Holy Spirit, 
grace of God that bringeth salvation, hath ap- until the floor thereof becomes thoroughly 
peared unto all men; teaching us,” &. See cleansed. Whereby also we become born again 
Titus ii. 11,12. He further said that “ Alljunto the state of new creatures; for “If any 
those fine literary accomplishments which|man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old 
feed the pride of the scholar * * frequently |things are passed away; behold, all things are 
prove very great impediments to a spiritual |become new.” The Society of Friends, then, 
knowledge of God. The most towering genius|believe that John’s elementary baptism was 
on earth can never gain admittance into the|to cease when He came of whom John him- 
kingdom of heaven till he condescends to the|self thus bore witness: “ Behold the Lamb of 
simplicity of a little child, and, with faith and|God, who taketh away the sin of the world!” 
humility opens his heart to his Heavenly|Which is also confirmed by the voice from 
Father for that true wisdom, which can only|heaven at the transfiguration, when Moses 
come immediately from Him.” and Elias, with their dispensations had passed 
Q.—What. is the belief of the Society ofjaway, and Jesus—in. whom all types were 
Friends on the subject of baptism? finished—only left : “ This is my beloved Son, 
A.—They believe that there is but one true|hear ye Him.” 
and saving baptism, as there is but one Lord, Q.—What are the views of the Society as 
and one faith; for the language of the Apostle|to the “ordinance” of “the Supper,” or a par- 
is, “One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” This|taking of the body and blood of Christ? 
“one,” then, must be heart-cleansing and A,—They believe that as Christ Jesus is 
effectual to salvation. Few of the advocates|the anti-type and substance of all types and 
of water-baptism contend that it is a saving|shadows, that when He, the great High Priest 
ordinance; but the self-abasing and indis-|and Mediator of the new covenant or rule and 
pensable baptism of Christ must be saying. |law of grace, was offered upon the cross, that 
The Forerunner of our blessed Lord, in allu-|the Jewish sacrifices and offerings were ended. 
sion to the baptism of the latter as contrasted | They believe that the Saviour’s language, “As 
with his own, declared: “ He must increase, |often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, 
but I must decrease.” And again, ‘I indeed}ye do show the Lord’s death tiil he come,” 
baptize you with water unto repentance ; but |alludes to the Messiah’s second, inward and 
He that cometh after me is mightier than I,|spiritual coming in the heart as the fulfilment 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: He|of the new covenant of light and life, wherein 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and |all are to be taught of God, in the soul. That 
with fire: whose fan is in his hand, and he|the promise was thenceforth to have place: 
will thoroughly cleanse his floor,” &c. From|‘‘He that is with you (in the flesh), shall be 
which it follows that the true spiritual bap-|in you (by his Spirit), to teach all things, to 
tism of Christ works godly sorrow unto true |lead into all truth, and to abide with His dis- 
repentance, and that change and conversion |ciples forever. They also believe that this is 
of the heart which is followed by remission of|strengthened and confirmed by another tésti- 
sins and the greater out-pouring of power|mony of our divine Lawgiver: “It is the 
from on high. These transforming and con-| Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth noth- 
solatory effects follow not because of the rite|ing,” &.; and that as we admit Him whose 
of water-baptism ; for if so, then Simon Magus|words are spirit and life into our hearts, at 
the sorcerer, and all the wicked amongst men | the door of which He stands and knocks, that 
that have received it, would have remission |He will, agreeably to His promise, come into 
and the gift of the Holy Ghost. This refining|us, and will sup with us, and will set up His 
baptism is more than the putting away of the | glorious kingdom, and, taking the government 
filth of the flesh, being the answer of a good|thereof on His own shoulders, ‘will reign to 
conscience towards God. The one is easy to|the exceeding spiritual refreshment of all His, 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but|the flesh, the other crucifies it: as saith the'by giving to eat of His flesh and to drink of 
rhich the Holy Ghost teacheth ; and that his! Apostle, “They that are Christ's have cruci-|His blood unto living communion and union 
h and his preaching was notin the en-|fied the flesh with the affections and the|with Him in the heavenly banquet of soul- 
ng words of man’s wisdom, but in the|lusts.” Water baptism, as a sign, typified the |sustaining manna from the paradise of God. 
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2 For “The Friend.” 

A few Questions and Answers relative to some of the 


Doctrines and Testimonies of the Nociety of Friends. 
i (Continued from page 106.) 


* Question.—What are.the views of the So- 
ciety respecting Ministry ? 

Answer.—The Society holds that the au- 
thority and qualification for the ministry of 
the gospel are the immediate gift of Christ 
; Jesus, the ever adorable Head of His church, 

bestowed upon whom He will, irrespective of 
sex, of talent, of rank, or of influence. The 
exercise of this gift depending altogether upon 

_ the fresh opening of the Spirit of our Holy 
~ Redeemer, and deriving its sanction in no 
wise from human learning or ordination, is 
fairly embraced within the command of our 
Saviour to those immediately sent forth by 
Him, and which is of lasting obligation upon 
all His anointed ministers: “ Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” No forced mainten- 
ance is recognized here under any pretence 
whatever; it being wholly inconsistent with 

- the benevolence and purity of the gospel, 
_ which holds forth the mercy and salvation of 
- God to “whosoever will,” without money and 
- without price. Neither is the one-man sys- 
tem, neither a man-made or a college-taught 
education recognized in the precepts or in the 
example of our Divine Lawgiver. In speak- 
ing, before His betrayal and crucifixion, of 
_ the authority,and power of the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom, said He, 
“the Father will send in my name,” He adds, 
“He shall teach you all things, and bring all 
_ things to yourremembrance, whatsoever [ have 
said unto you.” Again, ‘He shall testify of 
“me ;” “ He shall receive of mine, and shall show 
it unto you;” “He will guide you into all 
truth ;’ “He dwelleth with you, and shall be 
in you”—“ another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you forever.” Now what more than 
the fulfilment of these promises, can any one 
‘ask or want? Moreover, the apostle Paul in 
aking of his ministry declares: “I neither 
received it from man, neither was I taught 
, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” The 
cise of it, he further states, was “not in 
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Q.—Why do Friends not encourage places 
of amusement, music, singing, &c. ? 
A.—Because this life was given, and the 
dear Saviour died for a far ditterent purpose 
than for us to spend our short span in vain 
amusements and corrupting pleasures, which 
the apostle Paul has said, She who liveth in 
them “is dead while she liveth ;” and who in 
another place, when describing the enemies 
of Truth terms them, “ Lovers of pleasure, 
more than lovers of God.” Because these do 
‘not feed or satisfy the cravings of an immortal 
spirit ; but, on the contrary, tend to dissipate 
its relish for true religion and virtue—the 
only safe reliance for the soul; and, in the 
end, to yield little else than anxiety, sorrow 
and remorse. Finally, because of the solemn 
responsibilities of a life granted for the great 
work of repentance and salvation; a life, 
though spent with the giddy and the gay in 
idleness and dissipation, is still followed by 
that all-seeing Eye that sleeps not, and lis- 
tened to by that all-hearing Kar that is ever 
open. How then can any dare thus to sacri- 
fice, for such fleeting, unsatisfying, and cor- 
rapting amusements, their time, their talents, 
their peace, their lives, their souls, their hope 
of a joyful eternity? The religion which we 
profess has ever been, and is designed ever to 
be, a selfdenying religion. We cannot fail to 
see around us liberties indulged in, which we 
are satisfied are utterly inconsistent with the 
requisitions of the gospel of Jesus. How 
needful then to endeavor by the grace of God 
to come out from all these things, and to walk 
more worthy of the vocation wherewith we 
are Called. 
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soned with salt; and finally, whose eternal} Worms. We had a good soe the 


garb and bearing, modest, sober, and unobtru-|tenth to the third hour, &c. 


The Vaught or 


sive, is yet radiant witha heavenly light|chief officer himself stood at the door of the 


caught from a beam of that Sun of righteous- 
ness in whom her heart delights.—dM. A. 
Schimmelpennick. 


For “The Friend.” 
Where is Krisheim ? 
BY OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER, 

Cresheim street and the Cresham creek, in 
Germantown, time honored names, are, so to 
say, Speaking witnesses of the fact, that some 
of the first settlers of Germantown hailed 
from Krisheim, in Germany, where, in spite 
of scorn and persecution, the doctrine of the 
Friends at a very early period had found 
warm and unwavering adherents. 

The first Friend who lighted on that little 
village in the Palatinate, was William Ames. 
Sewel says: Whilst William Ames was in the 
Palatinate he got acquaintance with the Bap- 
tists (Mennonites?) of Kriesheim, a town not 
far from Worms, and among those people he 
found such entrance that some families, re- 
ceiving the doctrine he preached, bore a pub- 
lic testimony for it there, and so continued till 
the settlement of Pennsylvania, in America, 
When they unanimously went thither, not as 
it seemed without a singular direction of Pro- 
vidence ; for, not long after, a war ensued in 
Germany, where the Palatinate was altogether 


barn, where he could hear and not be seen, &c. 
Poor hearts, a little handful surrounded with 
great and mighty countries of darkness. They 
were most of them gathered by dear William 
Ames.” 
Not many years after Wm. Penn had thus 
stood before the peasants of Krisheim, preach- 
ing to them and praying with them in a barn, 
he became the proprietor of Pennsylvania, on 
the area of which the whole Palatinate would 
have been a mere patch. The invitation that 
he extended to the downtrodden and intole- 
rantly used of all lands, reached also the ears 
of his friends in Krisheim, many of whom left 
their native homes and joined the settlement 
which Pastorius, agent of the Frankfurt Com- 
pany, called Germantown: There came from 
Krisheim Peter Schumacher, Isaac Thomas 
Williams. John Krey, John and Arnold Cassel, 
several of the Hendricks family, and others. 
German Township was, in 1689, laid out in 
four places, called Germantown, Krisheim, 
Sommerhausen and Crefeld. The two latter 
names have been entirely blotted out, but 
Krisheim survives, as afore mentioned, in the 
name of a street and a creek. ‘ 
When travelling last summer through Ger- 
many, I had a strong’ desire to see the town 
where fully two hundred years ago German 


laid waste by the French, and thousands of|Quakers had dwelled, stoutly braving the 


people bereft of their possessions and reduced 
to poverty. (Philada. edition, 1826, I. p. 260.) 


The next who has to tell something of 


Krisheim is Stephen Crisp. He says in his 


Q@.—W hat is the language of the Discipline|journal, speaking of the year 1669: ‘The 


with regard to Gaming and Diversions? 

A.—“As our time passeth swiftly away, 
and our delight ought to be in the law of the 
Lord, it is advised that a watchful care be 
exercised over our youth and others to pre- 
vent their going to stage-plays, horse-races, 
music, dancing, or any such vain sports and 
pastimes,” &c. And if any of our members 
fall into either of these practices, and are not 
prevailed with by private labor to decline 
them, the monthly meetings to which the 
offenders belong should be informed thereof, 
and, if they be not reclaimed by further labor, 
so as to condemn their misconduct to the 
satisfaction of the meeting, it should proceed 
to testify our disunity with them.” 


(To be continued.) 


Feeding the Pigeons.—How eagerly I listen- 
ed, when my grandfather pointed out to me 
the deep attachment of the carrier pigeon to 
her home ; of the queest to her nest; of the 
turtle-dove to her mate. That they could only 
flourish upon corn; and all their food sea- 
soned with salt. He also showed me their 
beautiful but sober plumage, and pointed out, 
when they soared up aloft, how bright their iri- 
descent colors appeared in the sun. I loved 
to learn all these particulars concerning the 
Columbidx in my childhood; but how many 
years after was it, when, in a different phase 
of mind and under a different teaching, I felt 
the force and beauty of the Christian symbol, 
that pure apd holy dove-like spirit which 
wanders not from its home, the heart of her 
Lord—and can never be separated in affection 
from Him to whom her heart is consecrated ; 
who feeds on the living bread, the corn of the 
kingdom, whose thirst can be assuaged only 
by the living waters, and whose food is sea- 


Lord preserved me and brought me upon the 
14th day of the 4th mo. to Griesham, near 
Worms, where I found divers who had received 
the everlasting Truth, and had stood in a tes- 
timony for God about ten years in great suf- 
ferings and tribulations, who received me as 
a servant of God, and my testimony was as 
a dew upon the tender grass tothem, I had 
five good meetings among them, and divers 
heard the truth and several were reached and 
convinced, and Friends established in the 
faith.’’ (London edition, 1694, p. 29.) 

William Penn, when taking up the mis- 
sionary work in Holland and Germany, did 
not fail to see and to comfort these isolated 
converts to his faith. His entry into his jour- 
nal on 23d day of 6th mo. 1677, is as follows: 
“The 5 day we arrived by way of Worms, at 
Crisheim in the Paltzgrave’s country, where 
we found to our great joy a meeting of tender 
and faithful people, but it seems the inspector 
of the Calvinists had enjoyned the Vaught or 
chief officer not to suffer any preaching to be 
amongst them, lest he should be turned out 
of his place. ‘'o whom we desired Friends to 
say, that if he pleased he might apprehend us 
and carry us to the Prince, before whom we 
should give an account of our testimony. But 
blessed be the Lord, we enjoyed our meeting 
quietly and comfortably, of which a coachfal 
from Worms made a part.” (Collections of the 
Works of Wm. Penn, 2 vols. fol. London, 
1726, vol. I., p. 72.) 

Wm. Penn then went to Manheim, where 
he expected to find the Prince, and stopped 
there till the 26th. ‘We returned,” he con- 
tinued, “that night by the Rhine to Worms, 
from whence we the next morning (being the 
first day of the week) walked on foot to Cris- 
heim, which is about 6 English miles from 


buffets of power and prejudice, and from 
whence they had removed to their American 
Patmos. 1 was also anxious to ascertain 
whether any reminiscences or traditions of 
old Quaker times were still clinging to the 
plate; whether the name of William Penn 
was still in the mouth of the people, &c., &e. 
A curious and unexpected difficulty met me 
at the ontset. No such name as Krisheim, 
Crisheim or Kriesheim is to be found on any 
map, and in vain did I enquire at Worms after 
the town, which Wm. Penn had reached from 
there by a six miles’ walk. But there is a 
Kriegsheim, people told me, not far from 
Monsheim, and a Griesheim on the last rail- 
road station, when you go to Darmstadt. I 
was not prepared for this perplexity, and 
asked the Lutheran clergyman at Worms, 
whether he could inform me at which of those 
places there had formerly existed Quakers, 
known and visited by Wm. Penn. He was 
not aware of either fact, that there had been 
Quakers in the vicinity, and that Penn had 
ever been there on a missionary tour, though 
one of his predecessors, as we learn from 
Penn’s Journal, had actually come from 
Worms to attend the Krisheim meeting on 
the 26th of August, 1677. As to pars 
Griesheim seemed to come nearer than Kriegs- 
heim, because G and K are often interchanged; 
Stephen Crisp even calls the place in question 
Griesham. But, on the other hand, no Gries- 
heim, of which name there are several villages, 
is at the proper distance of Worms, to agree 
with William Penn’s measure, nor within the 
bounds of the Palatinate, while Kriegsheim 
answers both requisites. So I concluded to 
make some inquiries at that place, and went 
by rail to Monsheim, whence Kriegsheim is 
only half a mile distant. When the place was 
shown to me at the station of Monsheim, my 
thoughts wandered back to the year 1677, and 
I tried to realize that William Penn, the 
founder of our commonwealth, had on yonder 
path winding through grainfields and potatos 
Wr 
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me 
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_ patches, come all the distance from Worms 

on a Sunday morning, to comfort and edify 
the poor German peasants, who were his 
brethren in faith. Such things we are slow 
and almost reluctant to realize. So itis with 
the memory of Luther’s undying words before 
the Imperial Diet of Worms, and with the 
tradition of Queen Krimhild’s love and sor. 
row at the time when the Nibelungen, under 
Siegfried, came to the same city. “The pal- 
pable present always appears common place 

and prosy when our imagination resuscitates 

voices of the past. 

__ Thus occupied in mind I entered Kriegs- 


, 


all further annoyance, he gave out, that the 
records were missing. And missing they have 
been ever since; popular report says, the 
miller kindled a fire with them. 

Was I too harsh, when I inwardly called 
that benighted person a stupid brute? His 
act has destroyed the directest and most con- 
clusive way of proving the identity of old 
Krisheim with the present Kriegsheim, and 
of tracing the line of the Germantown settlers 
to their native home. The minister sympa- 
thized with my disappointment, and proposed 
to call on the schoolmaster, an older man than 
he, who might know something of the old 


heim, which consists mainly of two rows of] traditions of the place. We went, but to no 


~ humble dwellings lining the road, and betook 
myself to the clergyman of the place, as the 
most likely person to help me to information. 
The Rev. Mr. Keller, to whom I stated the 
object of my errand, was quite surprised at 
what I told him. He had never heard that 
people of that village were of the Quaker per- 
suasion ; that William Penn had paid them a 


purpose. The schoolmaster knew well enough 
that the English Quaker, William Penn, had, 
under king Charles II,, founded Pennsylvania, 
but that so famous a personage should have 
walked through this very village, and preach- 
ed in a barn to the people—German Quakers 
too!—seemed passing~ stvange to him. He 
had never heard of such a thing and thought 


visit, and that they had been the pioneers of|no one else had. 


the German emigration to America. “Do 
you know,” he asked me, “the names of any 
persons who joined the sect of the Quakers?” 
I was prepared for this question, and read to 
him from my memorandum book the names 
above given, as well as those which I had 
gathered from ‘Besse’s Sufferings of the 
Quakers,” viz: Johann Hendricks, Jacob Jan- 
sen, Johann Phil Laubeck, Christian Moret, 
Henrich Gerrits, George Schumacher, Peter 
Schumacher, inhabitants of Krisheim, that 
had been fined and harassed on account of their 
attachment to the views of the Friends. I 
was rather disappointed to learn from Mr. 
Keller, that no such families now reside in 
Kriegsheim. The only name that tallies is 
that of Jansen. But I was assured that the 
two persons who bear that name have no 
family traditions that would connect them 
with a Quaker ancestry. 

There was then no prospect of finding a 
clew that would guide me further. Moreover 
the discrepancy in the name of the place 
threw a shade of doubt on the presumption, 
that this was really Wm. Penn’s Crisheim. 
But this difficulty was unexpectedly and com- 
pletely removed. The worthy clergyman, 
who had become quite warmed, aye and inte- 
rested by my own zeal, invited me to his study, 


the middle of last century, recording the as- 
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his place was spelled Kriesheim, so that 
Kriegsheim appears to be a mere innovation. 
This was again encouraging, but the names 
of the people whose property was registered 
threw no further light on the question. I 
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births, deaths and marriages, so scrupulously 
kept in all parishes of Germany. I stated to 
‘Rey. Mr. Keller my wish to inspect these old 
records, say between the years 1670 and 1690, 
with the view of discovering there the names 
of some of the old Quaker families. 

But my curiosity was not to be gratified. 
‘The books were missing. About the year 1848, 
‘they had been in keeping of a civil officer, 
a miller, if I remember right, who found it 
xceedingly inconvenient and annoying to 
nsult the records in order to answer ques- 
ons on dates frequently put to him by the 
descendants of deceased persons. Information 
f that kind was wanted far too often and 
nnecessarily, he thought, and so, to escape 


where he produced a manuscript volume of 


sessment of real estate, in which the name of 


now placed my last reliance on the records of 


And so I had to leave with a rather nega- 
tive result of my search. I afterwards visited 
Griesheim, and there instituted similar in- 
quiries, but I might have saved myself the 
trouble. The old church records were hgre 
in existence and laid before me; no such names 
as Besse mentions could be found. I think, 
the distance so distinctly stated by William 
Penn as intervening between Worms. and 
Krisheim, settles the question where the old 
German Quaker home was in favor of the 
present Kriegsheim. It is certainly strange 
that all reminiscence, knowledge and tradi- 
tion of so remarkable a fact, should have com- 
pletely vanished ; but we must bear in mind, 
that probably all Quakers of Krisheim emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania; also that the atro- 
cious war, waged by Louis the Fourteenth in 
the Palatinate, singed out cities and villages, 
and scattered the inhabitants. Worms with 
the surrounding country was most severely 
smitten during that war. O. 8S. 


Diseases of the Eye Contagious.—Dr. Reuling, 


of the Maryland Eye and Ear Institute, one of 


our eminent occulists, writes that the disease 
known as Egyptian or granular inflammation 
at the eyes is spreading rapidly through the 
United States. It sometimes causes blind- 
ness, and is very contagious. He adds: “I 


have in many, and I may say in the majority of 


cases, been able to trace the disease to the use 
of the so-called rolling towels. Such towels 
are generally found in our country hotels 
and the ‘sleeping apartments of the working 
classes, and being thus used by nearly every 
one, are made the carriers of one of the most 
dangerous, and as regards its symptoms, most 
troublesome diseases of the eye. I therefore 
would strongly recommend that the use of the 
rolling towel be abolished, for thereby we will 
discard one of the great instruments for the 
spread of such a dangerous disease to the eye, 
by which thousands of workmen are annually 
deprived of their means of support.” —Balti- 
more Gazette. 
te 
Be strong to bear, O heart! 
Nothing is vain ; 
Strive not, for life is care, 
And God sends pain ; 
Heaven is above, and there 


Rest will remain ! 
Adeluide A. Rroctor. 


For “The Friend.” 
John Finch Marsh. 
(Continued from page 111.) 
30th of 8th mo., 1838. 

My beloved friend, S. F.—Some of us have 
indeed sustained a great loss in the removal 
of our late dearly beloved friend and brother 
in the Truth, John Barclay. I seem incapa- 
ble of setting forth his loss, to me, as an indi- 
vidual, whose sweet, society it was my privi- 
lege richly to enjoy for many years; and by 
whose pious example, watchful deportment 
and humble walking, my heart was often 
deeply instructed; perhaps I go not too far 
if I say, it was impossible (at least one’s own 
fault if it were so) to be in his company with- 
out being instructed in some way, either by his 
conversation or‘otherwise. He was one with 
whom I had shared no common intimacy, and 
often did we take sweet counsel together, and 
walk unto the house of the Lord in company ; 
yea, and knew what it was at times “‘to sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” 
Had I the pen of aready writer, how feelingly 
might I bear my testimony in writing, to the 
memory of this beloved brother, similar to the 
many borne by the cotemporaries of Isaac 
Penington, viz., by George Fox and others, 
as prefixed to the Ist vol, of I. P.’s works. 
But oh! how is the loss made up! how fully 
the mind satisfied in the consoling belief “that 
he is well in the Lord, and in peace with him 
through the Lord Jesus Christ,—that through 
redeeming love and mercy he is now entered 
into the joy of his Lord, and into his Master's 
rest.” The Church too, how great her loss 
in this our day, by the removal, may I not 
say, of one of her most upright pillars and 
brightest ornaments. What I have written 
is by no means intended as in any way to 
extol the creature, far otherwise,—but with 
reference to that Power who made him what 
he was, and which same divine Power is at 
work, and will continue to work, in the hearts 
of thousands. The date of thy last letter is 
memorable as being that on which he died, 
11th of 5th mo., having about three days pre- 
vious entered his 42nd year, near the age of 
the notable Apologist [Robert Barclay], who 
died also in the 42nd year of his age. 


My beloved young friend, W. H.— How 
tenderly do I feel for those, who in the day 
of the Lord’s power, are made willing to yield 
obedience to his requirings—to bow the neck 
to the yoke of Christ, deny self, take up the 
cross daily and follow him. And how do I 
desire the safe progress of these, that nothing 
may be permitted to stumble them, or induce 
them to seek an easier way,—“ For the way 
of righteousness is life, and in the pathway 
thereof there is no death.” 


Warwick, 2nd of 12th mo., 1843. 

My beloved friend, W. M.—Although I have 
not earlier acknowledged thy acceptable lines, 
dated the 8th ult., which were forwarded to 
me here in due course, I have not felt the less 
interested about thee, or unmindful of thy 
important movements in prospect. It was 
comforting to know, and kind of thee so early 
to inform me, that thou wast made willing to 
spread thy concern before Friends, and that 
thou wast so freely liberated by them, believ- 
ing as I do that it is a right concern, a work 
whereunto the Great Master has called thee, 
and who will, I believe, as faithfulness is abode 
in, strengthen to perform that which He may 
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require at thy hands. O how great the pri- 


vilege to be employed in His service, and of 


being in any way made use of in the promo- 
tion of the cause of truth and righteousness 
in the earth, and what cause of rejoicing when 
a brother here and a brother there is raised 
up in this our low day, who, in the day of the 
Lord’s power, are made willing and obedient 
in answering His call. resigning their hearts 
to follow on to know Him in the way of His 
leadings and requirings. O then beloved 
friend, may’st thou be strengthened to hold on 
thy way and continue to experience that pre- 
servation and safe guidance which I believe 
thou hast hitherto known, and which will not 
be withheld while thou seeks to be kept hum- 
ble and watchful, little and lowly, having 
thine eye single unto the Lord, and thine 
heart simple, trusting in Him, not seeking or 
wanting great things for thyself, but be con- 
tent with such manifestation of His power 
and strength as He may see best to furnish 
thee with from day to day, and from hour to 
hour; thus wilt thou be prepared both to do 
and to suffer His will. 

O the need, the especial need there is for 
those who go forth on the Lord’s errands, to 
wait for clearness, to know when to speak and 
when to keep silence, believing that the ser- 
vice of the poor instrument is often to exam- 
ple in silence. Ah! this is sometimes hum- 
bling to the creaturely part that would be 
active and doing something, as well as disap- 
pointing to that in some whose expectations 
may be much outward. But do not misunder- 
stand me, I would have none keep silence 
when the command is to speak, neither have 
any to speak when commanded to be silent, 
but would have each one wait on their gift, 
and be careful day by day to use in faith, the 
present offered strength, though at times it 
may seem to be in weakness; then I believe 
the strength of such will be increased, for true 
it is that to use strength is to gain strength. 
But why write thus to thee, dear William, I 
am not anticipating thee as one going before 
thy guide, or running without being sent, but 
to one young in the ministry and much fa- 
vored of the Lord, much desiring in the love 
I have for thee, and the unity I have in the 
exercise of thy gift, thy safety and preserva- 
tion every way, and that thou mayest indeed 
be valiant for the Truth in this thy day, 
wholly devoted and given up in heart to serve 
Him who in the riches of His love and mercy 
has given thee to see and follow the things 
that belong to thy peace, and engaged thy 
heart to invite others in His name to come, 
taste and see for themselves, how good He the 
Lord is. 

(To be continued ) 

Setting a young man afloat with money left 
him by his relatives, is like tying a bladder 
under the arms of one who cannot swim; ten 
chances to one he will lose his bladder and 
go to the bottom. Teach him to swim and 
he will not need bladders. Give your child a 
sound education. See to it that his morals 
are pure, his mind cultivated, and his whole 
nature made subservient to the laws which 
govern man, and you have given him what 
will be of more value than the wealth of the 
Indies. (You have given him a start which 
no misfortune can deprive him of.) The 
earlier you teach him to depend upon his own 
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- Selected. 

THE TONGUE INSTRUCTED. 

“He that keepeth his mouth, keepeth his life.’—Prov. 
xiii. 3. 


Guard well thy lips; none, none can know, 
What evils from the tongue may flow; 
What guilt, what grief may be incurr’d 

By one incautious, hasty wood. 


Be “slow to speak ;” look well within, 
To check what there may lead to sin; 
And pray unceasingly for aid, 

Lest, unawares, thou be betrayed. 


“Condemn not, judge not,”—not to man 
Is given his brother’s faults to scan ; 
One task is thine, and one alone,— 

To search out and subdue thine own. 


Indulge no murmurings; oh, restrain 
Those lips so ready to complain ; 
And, if they can be numbered, count 
Of one day’s mercies the amount. 


Shun vain discussions, trifling themes ; 
Dwell not on earthly hopes or schemes ; 
Let words of wisdom, meekness, love, 
Thy heart’s true renovation prove. 


Set God before thee ; every word 

Thy lips pronounce, by Him is heard ; 
Oh couldst thou realize this thought, 
What care, what caution would be taught! 


Think on thy parting hour: ere long 

The approach of death may chain thy tongue, 
And powerless all attempts be found, 

To articulate one meaning sound. 


“The time is short,”—this day may be 

The very last assigned to thee: 

So speak, that should’st thou ne’er speak more, 
Thou mayst not this day’s words deplore. 


Selected. 
“BLESSED ARE THEY, THAT MOURN.” 


O, Night is sad and lonely, 
And the morning fair to see; 
Yet who would ask that only 
The day might ever be. 
Though darkness chills the spirit, 
And the heart is cheered by mirth, 
Yet blessings they inherit— 
The mourning ones of earth. 


O Day is bright and cheerful, 
But the stars are fair to see; 
Joys greet the tried and tearful, 
Unknown to laughing glee. 

Oft fairest are not purest, 
Earth’s pleasures soon wi 
Who faithful, life endurest, 


Shall share eternal joy. 


ll cloy— 


How to Return a Favor.—An old Scotchman 
was taking his grist to mill in sacks thrown 
across the back of his horse, when the horse 
stumbled and the grain fell to the ground. 
He had not strength to raise it, being an aged 
/man, but he saw a horseman riding along, and 
thought he would appeal to him for help. 
But the horseman proved to be a nobleman 
who lived in the castle hard «by, and the 
farmer could not muster courage to ask a 
favor of him. But the nobleman was a gen- 
tleman also, and not waiting to be asked, he 
quickly dismounted, and between them they 
lifted the grain to the horse’s back. John— 
for he was a. gentleman too—lifted his Kil- 
marnock bonnet and said, “My lord, how 
shall I ever thank you for your kindness?” 
“Very easily, John,” replied the nobleman, 
‘Whenever you see another man in the same 
plight as you were in just now help him, and 
that will be thanking me.”—LZate Paper. 


“ And the Lord direct your hearts into the 


resources and the blessing of God the better, love of God, and into the patient waiting for 


—Late Paper. 


jChrist® 2 Thess. iii. 5. 
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“Charge It.” 
A simple'little sentence is this, to be sur 


‘ 
oe! 


and yet it may be considered as one of the 


most insidious enemies with which people 
have to deal. It is very pleasant to have all 


i 


the little commodities offered for sale in the 


market, and it is sometimes hard to deny one’s - 
self of the same when they can be obtained by” 
saying “charge it.” 
articles, however small the charge may be, 
without paying for them, keeps one’s funds in 
a low state most of the time. 

‘‘T have no money to-day but should like 
the article much,” says a young man who hap- 
pens to go into a store, and sees something 
which strikes his fancy. 

“ Never mind,” says the gentlemanly clerk, 
“you are good for it.” 

« Well, I will take it, and you may charge 
Tt *. 

And so it is that little accounts are opened 
at one place and another, till the young man 
is surprised at his liabilities; which, though 
small in detail, are sufficiently large in the ag- 
gregate to reduce his cash materially when 
settling day comes. 

In many instances, if the cash were requir- 
ed, the purchase would not be made even had 
the person the: money by him; but to some, 
getting an article charged does not seem like 
parting with an equivalent. 


Still, when pay-day comes, as always it~ 


does, this illusion vanishes, and a feeling is 


experienced of parting with money and re- — 


ceiving nothing in return, 

If there is an actual necessity of making a 
purchase, aud the means are not at hand, 
there is a reasonable excuse for obtaining the 
same on credit; but when the article can be 
dispensed with until payment can be made, it 
is much to the advantage of the purchaser to 
do so. 

“We must have a nice set of furniture,” 
say a young couple about to be united in mar- 
riage, ‘‘ but we have not the means ; however, 
we will get it and have it charged.” 

And so they start in life with a debt hang- 


ing over them for which there is no occasion. _ 


The habit once formed is difficult to break 
away from, and whenever anything is wished 
for, it is purchased without considering that 
circumstances may arise which will render 
the payment impossible. 

When there is a certainty of health and a 


supply of labor, it would place rather a differ- — 


ent construction upon the matter. But con- 


sidering the fluctuating character of business, — 


making it possible that a mechanic may be 
thrown out of employment at any time, it is 
certainly better to be prepared for such emer- 
gencies by keeping clear of debt. 
Sickness may also overtake one at any time, 
and the thought that numerous charges are 
standing against us, aggravates the disease, 
and renders the misfortune harder to bear. 
Taking this view of the matter, is it not. 
better to forego the pleasure of possessing ar-_ 


But this habit of getting © 


od lle eg it 


ticles which our taste may prompt us to pur- — 


chase until themeans are inhand? It is very 
easy to say ‘charge it,” but not always so 
easy to pay it. * 
And this is always the ultimatum. If pay- 
ment is deferred too long the very one who 
politely tells the purchaser that it will make 
no difference about the money, will say he had 
no business to buy fine feathers if he had no 
prospect of paying. 


“4 


Andina measure this is true. By pursuing 


be 


‘ch a course, a person is never independent ; 
‘e host of little debts are ever ready to per- 
exand worry him, when that for which they 
ere incurred has been used. Hence it may 
» said that the custom of charging is unjust 
th to purchaser and seller, as the one loses 
's peace of mind and the other oftentimes 
ses his money. Gettingin debtis easy, but 
otting out is just the reverse; and for that 
»ason it would be well for people to ask when 
dout to make a purchase in the manner al- 
‘ded to, is it not best for me to wait until I 
ave the money, and then not have to order 
ie seller to “ charge it ?”—WSelected. 


For “The Friend.” 
Cireumstances Alter Cases. 


An occasional drowsiness, and often sleep- 
ig, during the time purposely set apart for 
.eeting in His name, may perhaps be treated 
little by this rule. Persons advanced in 
ears, whose powers of mind and body are on 
ae wane; some of these deeply regret such a 
1oment of weakness should ever overtake 
jem : using every exertion to watch, sensible 
ow it appears to others and of their own 
98s; and above all, a lively sense for the 
ause sake.* For these, if now and then 
fforts are unsuccessful, there is the truest 
ympathy, that we feel unwilling even to let 
n it had been noticed; knowing of ourselves 
he same may creep over us so softly at times, 
nd take us unawares. But forthe young and 
igorous, who make it a common practice, 
nd can sleep even when a lond voice is speak- 
1g solemn truths, pity and charity may be 
lt, but pleasant sympathy is not just all 
hese need. When any habit is given way to 
ill it becomes every day practice, it is not 
asy to cure; there must’ be a conflict, a sin- 
ere looking up and craving better strength 
han our own. I remember when young, 
ommencing to attend meeting, after having 
een deprived of the opportunity for some 
ime to do so, to find the head bending over, 
kind of doze, with the eye not quite shut. 
juickly sensible of the unseemliness for the 
lace and occasion, I was ashamed of myself, 
rhich helped to cure better than sympathy 
rom others would have done. The resolve 
ras, such unbecoming behaviour should not 
e mine. Seeking to look up to the Source of 
trength, I found help; and for nearly a half of 
century when thus assembled, no matter 
ow many previous nights of wakefulness, the 
empter had no ground to approach, for there 
yas a guard set; and I would it had been thus 
o every other avenue, he cometh, to lay waste 
ood intentions. Of late I find a little return 
f the failing; if it gain ground by any indif- 
rence to the ever watchful Eye, may Him- 
elf be present with the whip of small cords; 
ut if it is in debility of diseased flesh, may 
le pity and spare. It was observable at a 
ite Quarterly Meeting, three of the four 
sel Meetings were mostly clear in this 


rticular; but for one the summary must 
eds be, time after time, to the effect, some 
leepers still. May those whom this subject 
ncerns, struggle hard for the victory. Some 
us are aware of the many other infirmities 
1e willing or the careless spirit must contend 
‘ith ; wandering and inconsistent thoughts, 
gazing at others; the easy and careless 


Human weakness, even under such circumstances, 
be overcome by the assistance of Divine Grace.— 


THE FRIEND. 


manner of some, as though it were forgotten 
in whose name we profess to come, or that 
He might be in the midst. May we be hum- 
bled under a sense of these things, yet happy 
are they who the Lord, when He cometh, 
may find watching. 

An ancient writer of the history of the 
Jews, speaking of the finishing of the Taber- 
nacle says, after they had consecrated it God 
did not permit their labors to be in vain, nor 
did He disdain to make use of what they had 
made ; but He came and sojourned with them, 
pitching His tabernacle in the place prepared: 
and in this way He came to it: The sky was 
clear, and there was a mist over the taber- 
nacle, only encompassing it; but with not 
such a deep cloud as is seen in the winter 
season, nor yet so thin a one as men to be 
able to see any thing through it. But from 
it there dropped a sweet dew, such a one as 
showed the presence of God to those that de- 
sired and believed in it. If in the heart a 
place was acceptably dedicated, nothing but 
mist around the sweet refreshing dew, such 
as manifests His presence, might be felt, and 
again be the life of all our assemblies, and 
crown our every day labors with peace, 
though winter clouds tarry long. “They 
that wait for Him shall never be ashamed.” 

EB. P. Smith, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, at Washington, after devoting three or 
more closely printed columns of his Annual 
Report to Indian Affairs, winds up with the 
following : 

‘‘In conclusion, I desire to reiterate my 
conviction of the entire feasibility of Indian 
civilization, and that the difficulty of its pro- 
blem is not inherent in the race, character, 
and disposition of the Indian, great as these 
obstacles are, as in their anomalous relation 
to the government, and their surroundings, 
affected by the influences and interests of 
white people. The main difficulty, so far as 
government is concerned, lies in the fact 
that the Indian’s deepest need is that which 
the government, through its political organ- 
ization and operations, cannot well bestow. 
The first help which a man in barbarism re- 
quires is not that which can be afforded 
through a political party, but that which is 
offered by a fellow man, wiser than himself, 
coming personally and extending a hand of 
sympathy and truth. No amount of appro- 
priations and no governmental machinery can 
do much toward lifting an ignorant and de- 
graded people, except as it works through the 
willing hands of men made strong and con- 
stant by their love for their fellow men. If, 
therefore, it should be possible to continue the 


expect of the people of the great Republic, 
The record of the past is not pleasant to re- 
call, and it cannot be re-written. Much of 
administrative mistake, neglect and injustice 
is beyond repair. But for those now living 
much of protection and elevation and salva- 
tion is still not only possible, but feasible and 
highly promising; and well will it be, if we 
are wise enough to make the most of the op- 
portunity left, to deal justly and humanely 
with these remnants of the first American . 
people.” 


The Danger of Partial Statements of Truth. 


A half truth is often more pernicious than 
an entire falsehood, because it is the portion 
of truth.in any statement which gives it 
plausibility. The public teacher, whether of 
religion, law, or science, who gives his pupils 
one-sided views of his theme, as if they were 
full statements of the truth concerned, does a 
wrong to truth itself, and injures his pupils 
in proportion to his influence over them, and 
in proportion to the vital nature of the theme 
discussed. 

When a preacher, with powers of oratory 
to impress bimself upon his hearers, presents 
the truth in relation to God and his plan of 
saving men in an imperfect and distorted form, 
leaving out of view certain attributes of God 
and certain elements in the nature of man, he 
does not teach simply defectively, but falsely, 
because the impression left is an entirely false 
one, and it were better, if he preach not the 
whole gospel, that he preach not at all. 

Precisely here is the defect of some noted 
errorists of the day, and of former days in 
the history of the church. They take strong 
impressions and give graphic descriptions of 
some of God’s attributes and some of man’s 
characteristics, and on these build their system 
and shape their teachings, ignoring other 
equally essential attributes, and thus make 
their whole system of instruction false and 
pernicious. 

The defective views may relate either to 
the character of God or man, or to both. If 
to both, so much the worse. 

The conception a man has of God will give 
form to his whole system of theology, and his 
mode of life, for this lies at the foundation of 
religion, and shapes the entire character. Let 
a preacher conceive of God, and ever speak of 
him in his public ministry, as a being only of 
infinite love; let him magnify, as he rightly 
may, the amazing manifestation of that love 
in the redemption of man, but exclude from 
all his teachings the inflexible justice of God’s 
character, and he does not exhibit to his 
hearers the God. of the Bible, that God who 


sympathy and aid of the religious people of|once swept away the race by a deluge for its 


the land in this work, and to rally for its pro- 
secution the enthusiam and zeal which belong 
to religion, and also if it shall be possible to 
procure the enactment of such laws as will 
recognize the essential manhood and conse- 
quent capabilities and necessities of the In- 
dian, and provide reasonably adequate appro- 
priations, which shall be expended both hon- 
estly and wisely for their benefit, and hold 
steadily to a well-defined and carefully pre- 
pared method of treatment, every year will 
witness a steady decrease of barbarism and 
its consequent danger and annoyance, and a 
constant accession to the number of peaceful 
and intelligent Indians who shall take their 
place and partas subjects of the United States. 
Surely this cannot be too much to ask and 


wickedness, who sent fire and brimstone upon 
the cities of the plain for their vileness, who 
prepared chains and darkness for the devil 
and his angels for their rebellion. He con- 
ceals the fact that God must be just, while he 
only may be merciful. 

If, then, this preacher join to his false, be- 
cause defective, teaching of the character of 
God, equally partial views of the nature of 
man, his influence is doubly pernicious. Let 
him present only the nobility of human na- 
ture, the grand elements it contains, its capa- 
bilities for vast and glorious achievement; 
let him draw with a master’s hand the traits 
of the noblest manhood, and claim that under 
the highest culture these may all be evolved 
and man become more and more godlike ; but 
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ignore the depravity of the heart, the mean- 
ness, Vileness, malignity of sin, and the des- 
perate wickedness of human nature when un- 
restrained, and he presents an utterly false 
exhibition of the facts. His partial state- 
ment is more surely misleading than would 
be a blankly erroneousone. A ministry which 
knows only a God of tenderheartedness and 
pity, and only men of godlike qualities a little 
deranged and undeveloped, may exhibit the 
. most brilliant talent, the highest style of ora- 
tory, the most perfect control of its hearers, and 
the most skilful management of all church ma- 
chinery, but it cannot make men holy, hating 
sin, and living soberly, righteously, and godly 
in the midst of a corrupt and wicked genera- 
tion ; and it fails because it preaches not the 
whole truth of God.— American Messenger. 
Chameleons. 


There is a curious little lizard, the name of 
which is so coupled with fable, that many be- 
lieve it has never even existed. Wemean the 
chameleon, It is generally imagined that the 
reptile is capable of changing its color at will 
to the brighest of rainbow hues, and there is 
a wide-spread popular belief that it lives on 
air, both of which ideas, though naturally 
arising from the peculiarappearance and habits 
of the animal, are far from the truth. Some 
years since we captured a pair of these lizards 
among some ruins in Asia Minor, and for the 
three months during which they lived very 
comfortably in a wooden bird cage, we were 
enabled to study their strange peculiarities, 
and notably the phenomena for which Paul 
Bert, a member of the French Biological So- 
ciety, has recently suggested some interest- 
ing explanations, which to us seem more in 
accordance with appearances than any yet 
adduced. The chameleon measures from five 
to eight inches in length, and has a curious 
pyramidal-shaped head, apparently separated 
from the neck. Its body is short and thick 
and ends in a prehensile tail of medium length. 
The ears are concealed under the skin, the 
mouth is large, and the eyes which are very 
prominent and full, are closely covered with 
a circular lid, in Which is a small round per- 
foration just in front of the pupil. The legs 
are long and slender, and terminate in a hand 
formed of five toes, divided into two bundles, 
so as to resemble one broad finger and a 
thumb. By the aid of these members, and 
winding their tails around the branches, the 
lizards climb about shrubs and trees in search 
of insects. Their motions are, however, very 
slow, and their habits sluggish in the extreme. 
They will cling to the bars of their cages for 
days at a time, giving not the slightest sign 
of life, except perhaps the occasional twinkle 
of one eye. Handling them does not seem to 
disturb their equanimity, as they rarely strug- 
gle as long as they are permitted to cling to 
a finger, while they are perfectly harmless. 

The strange peculiarity of the animal, how- 
ever, is its faculty of changing its color, not 
in bright tints, but froma pale gray to alight 
green, yellow, brown, reddish and _ violet 
shades, all, however, dusky and undecided. 
These changes sometimes occur very rapidly, 
and are apparently provoked by anger and 
fear. In handling the lizard we have noticed 
that although it would, as we have already 
intimated, show no symptoms of uneasiness, 
the clear, light tint which covered its whole 
body would give place to dark brown blotches, 
some of which shaded curiously into black, 


a 
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resembling in form the spots of a leopard.|the old woman, and instantly asked, in 
The cause of the phenomenon has generally|tone, ‘“ Have you lost anything, ma’am 


been considered to be soft granules under the 
skin, and of different colors, which are more 


or less extended according to the quantity of|My eyes is poor, and I don’t seem to find the 


blood which reaches them ; but the recent in- 
vestigations of P. Bert show clearly that the 
nervous system acts directly without the in- 
termediation of the blood. 

Another curious feature of the chameleon 
is the independence of its eyes. It moves 
them separately ; and, when the animal sleeps, 
it seemsas if but One-half of it were awakened 
at atime. Ifa light be placed before one eye 
the half of the corresponding side of the body 
becomes of a different color from the other 
side; but the tint becomes uniform all over 
when the light is carried before the other 
organ. It would seem from this that the rep- 
tile has two distinct luminous perceptions. 

So sluggish a creature, it might be suppos- 
ed, would be hardly suited for catching insects, 
and such indeed would be the case were chas- 
ing the latter the only way of entrapping 
them. The chameleon, however, resorts to 
strategy, and takes its prey from a distance 


ste S|. 


ae 
“No, dear. I’m looking for the heat 
place, to have a warm ’fore I goes out ag 


furnace nowheres.” aa 
“Here it is,” and the lady led her to 
steam radiator, placed a chair, and showed h 
how to warm her feet. } 
“ Well, now, ain’t that nice!” spreading her 
ragged mittens to dry. “Thanks, dear, thif 
is proper comfortable, ain’t it? I’m mos 
froze to-day, bein’ lame and wimbly; and no 
selling much makes me kind of down-hearted{ 
The lady smiled, went to the counter, bough 
a cup of tea and some sort of food, carried i) 
herself to the old woman, and saidas respect 
fully and kindly as if the poor woman hac 
been dressed in silk and fur, “ Won’t yor 
have a cup of hot tea?” It’s very comforting 
such a day as this. : 
“Sakes alive! do they give tea to thi 
depot ?” cried the old lady, in a tone of inno 
cent surprise that made a smile go round the 
room, touching the glummest faces like ¢ 
streak of sunshine. “ Well, now, this is jus 


over which the unsuspecting fly or bug hardly|lovely,” added the old lady, sipping away 


deems it possible that its enemy can reach.| with a relish. 


The lizard’s mode of seizing the insect is not 
only peculiar, but also gives further proof of 
the dull nature of its perception. It never 
uses but one eye, and, while its body is per- 
fectly motionless, will follow the movements 
of its prey with intense attention until it 
comes within about three inches of its nose; 
and then a tongue will dart out, more like a 
streak of pink lightning than anything else, 
strike the insect, and,carry it back into the 
mouth. 

This tongue, which is out of all proportion 
to the size of the animal (sometimes twice its 
entire length), is a hollow tube terminated by 
a fleshy knob which has a cup-like cavity on 
its anterior surface, always covered with a 
viscid fluid. It shoots out a perfectly straight 
rod, and strikes the insect with unerring ac- 
curacy. 

P. Bert, who has dissected the operating 
mechanism, says that the tongue is squeezed 
out, just as a cherry stone can be forced out 
by pressing the fruit between the fingers. 
Strong bands of muscles surrounding the 
tongue serve to apply the necessary pressure. 
—NV. American. 


A Pleasing Incident, 

Sitting in a station the other day, I had a 
little sermon preached in the way I like. It 
taught one of the lessons which we all should 
learn, and taught it in such a natural, simple 
way that no one could forget it. It wasa 
bleak, snowy day; the train was late; the 
ladies’ room dark and smoky ; and the dozen 
women, old and young, who sat waiting im- 
patiently, all looked cross, low-spirited, or 
stupid. I felt all three; and thought as I 
looked around, that my fellow-beings were a 
very unamiable, uninteresting set. 

Just then a forlorn old woman, shaking 
with palsy, came in with a basket of wares 
for sale, and went about mutely offering them 
to the sitters. Nobody bought any thing, and 
the poor old soul stood blinking at the door 
a minute, as if reluctant to go out into the 
bitter stormagain. She turned presently, and 
poked about the room, as if trying to find 
something; and then a pale lady in black, who 
lay as if asleep ona sofa, opened her eyes, saw 


“This does warm the cockles 
of my heart.” 

While she refreshed herself, telling her story 
meanwhile, the lady looked over the poo: 
little wares in the basket, bought soap ant 
pins, shoe-strings and tape, and cheered the 
old soul by paying well for them. « 

As I watched her doing this, I. though 
what a sweet face she had, though I’d co 
sidered her rather plain before. I felt dread 
fully ashamed of myself that I had grifnl 
shaken my head when the basket was offer 
to me; and as [ saw the look of interest, sym 
pathy, and kindliness come into the disma 
faces around me, I did wish that I had beer 
the magician to call it out. It was only : 
kind word and a friendly act, but somehow i 
brightened that dingy room wonderfully. I 
changed the faces of a dozen women, and - 
think it touched a dozen hearts, for I sav 
many eyes follow the plain, pale lady with 
sudden respect ; and when the old woman go 
up to go, several persons beckoned to her an¢ 
bought something, as if they wanted to repai 
their first negligence. oj 

Old beggar-women are not romantic; neithe 
are cups of tea, boot-laces, and colored soap 
There were no gentlemen present to be im 
pressed with the lady’s kind act, so it wasn’ 
done for effect, and no possible reward coul 
be received for it except the ungrammatica 
thanks of a ragged old woman. But tha 
simple little charity was as good as.a sermol 
to those who saw it, and I think each travel 
ler went on her way better for that half how 
in the dreary station. I can testify that on: 
of them did, and nothing but the emptiness o 
her purse prevented her from “comforting 
the cockles of the heart” of every forlorn ol 
woman she met for a week after.—Louisa UM 
Alcott. 

It was one of my greatest pleasures to b: 
taken to the Friends’ meetings, either on th 
Sunday or week-days, and scarcely knowin; 
it, I felt the influence of that holy presence o 
God visibly recognized by so many person 
whose garb marked them, as withdrawn fron 
the world, and whose countenances, for th; 
most part, bore the impress of love and peace 


I felt as one entering an a 
of a . 
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r cloud where the presence of light is felt, 


God is the rest of the heart, and the feeling 


ough no distinct object is seen ; and I well|/that God remembers in love, is the true and 


ember when my own childish “meeting” 
\8 over, as I used to watch the progress of 
+ sunbeam as it successively illuminated the 
antenances of those on the benches before 
, how often did I say to myself, “Oh that a 
7 of light from God, like that sunbeam would 
me to me, and teach me truly to know 
m!” And though this was not vouchsafed 
me at that time, yet never can I suffici- 
tly express my deep obligations to the 
iends 1 met. They did not indeed bring 
-ward dogmatic truth, as I have heard so 
iny do siuce; possibly there was not enough 
this; but still further were they removed 
mm the irreverent habit of bandying about 
2 most sacred truths, as subjects of super- 
ial and colloquial discussion. Deep and re- 
rent was their feeling, that the truth of God 
n only be taught to the heart of man by the 
‘irit of God; hence they lived the truth in- 
sad of talking about it. Their habitual re- 
llection, if it did not announce the dogma, in- 
ired a living sense of the Divine omnipres- 
ce and omniscience. Their chastened lan- 
iage and voice, and peaceful placidity of 
anner, spoke a sense of their accountability 
that Supreme Power in whom they con- 
led. The caution and guardedness, and yet 
finite correctness with which they declared 
eir sentiments, bore with, it an impress of a 
imble consciousness of fallibility, and a feel- 
g of the preciousness of truth. Their sea- 
ns of silence, seemed to utter with a silent 
ngue, “ Acquaint thyself with God, and be 
peace.” ‘The indefatigable industry and 
al with which they pursued plans of bene- 
lence, told that their hearts recognized that 
od had indeed made-of one blood all the 
ildren of men.—M. A. Schimmelpennick. 


In the museum of Cassel, Germany, is a 
brary made from five hundred European 
ees. The back of each volume is formed of 
e bark of a tree, the sides of the perfect 
ood, the top of young wood and the bottom 
‘old. When opened, the book is found to 
> a box, containing the flower, seed, fruit, 
1d leaves of the tree, either dried or imi- 
ted in wax. At the Melbourne Colonial 
xibition of 1866, Col. Clamp exhibited spe- 
mens of Victorian wood converted into 
nall boxes of book form, according to a de- 
gn suggested by that gentleman at the Vic- 
rian Hxhibition of 1851, and then suggested 
y Baron Ferd Mueller. Nothing could be 
ore convenient and more interesting than a 
brary (to speak allegorically) of such imita- 
on books, representing the different timber 
* various countries, which could be systemati- 
lly or geographically arranged. Australia 
yuld alone furnish of such a collection more 
ian a thousand volumes. At the Paris Ex- 
bition of 1867, Russia showed a similar col- 
sion of wooden works, cleverly designed, 
owing the bark as the back binding, and 
tered with the popular and scientific names 
the wood. Each book contained samples 
the leaves, and fruit of the tree, and a sec- 
mn and shaving, or veneer of the wood.— 
rinter’s Circular. 


have experienced that the habit of taking 
t of the hand of the Lord every little bless- 
and brightness on our path, confirms us, 
ae especial manner, in communion with 
ove. 


potent cordial for every sorrow. 
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We are firm believers that the Holy Serip- 


make use of the position they hold, and the 
influence that position enables them to exert, 
to sanction war in the abstract, or to veil its 
inherent inhumanity and atrocious enormities 
with tinsel rhetoric and glittering fictions. 
There are few things more lowering to the 
character and claims of the christian religion 
of which these profess to be exponents, and 
which requires meekness, patience, love and 
forgiveness of enemies; in short walking in 
the footsteps of Him who laid down his life 


tures were written under the inspiration of|that man might be saved, than to see them 


Him who seeth the end from the beginning, 
and therefore that the prophecy will be ful- 
filled that ‘‘The earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea;” also that ‘‘He shall judge among 
the nations, and shall rebuke many people; 
and they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” But 
man is such a thoroughly selfish being, and 
“the lusts that war in our members” are so 
readily excited and so potent, that, unless 
some extraordinary interposition of Divine 
providence should take place, it will be long 
before the people generally will be set free 
from the anti-christian effects of those lusts, 
through submission to the law of the Spirit 
of Life in Christ Jesus. 


The hopeful though sorrowing disciple of] fightings. 


Him who came to save men’s lives, may how- 
ever draw encouragement, from seeing that 
nations professing christianity, are so far alive 
to the folly, the iniquity and the horrors of 
war, as to entertain propositions for bringing 
into active operation some system that will 
prevent the occurrence of this dreadful crime 
and scourge; and also to enter into council 
respecting the best measures to lessen its bar- 
barous evils, when it shall take place. These 
are cheering indications that the plain and 
imperative principles of christianity, are be- 
coming less obscured and restrained by the 
policy of those who are entrusted with ad- 
ministering the government of nations ; aris- 
ing partly, it may be, from a suspicion, that 
the people are becoming too’ enlightened to 
submit much longer to the illy compensated 
privation and suffering which war always en- 
tails on both parties engaged in hostilities. 
But whatever good may result from apply- 
ing the doctrine of expediency to the con- 
sideration of war, by either governments or 
the people, the only solid ground on which 
the hope of general and perpetual peace can 
rest, is a conviction, wrought in the minds of 
the community, that war, with all its insepar- 
able miseries, is altogether irreconcilable with 
the pure and benign principles of the gospel 
of Christ, and therefore that no spiritually 
minded follower of his, can engage in, or show 
countenance toit. That this may become the 
decision of a corrected judgment, and not the 
mere impulse of prevalent excitement or ac- 
quired habit, the people must be brought 
under the government of Christ, by obedience 
to the dictates of the Holy Spirit in the heart, 
and thus be able to adopt in sincerity the 
declaration of the primitive believers, “I am 
a Christian and therefore I cannot fight.” 
There is, perhaps, no more deplorable and 
effective obstacle to the more rapid introduc- 
tion of this blessed triumph of true christi- 
anity,—foretold by the Lord’s prophets to 
come in the last days,—than for the professed 


ministers of Christ, the Prince of Peace, to 


extolling or conniving at a system, as much 
opposed to that religion as darkness is to 
light; which not only destroys every right 
estimate of human life, and sets at. naught 
the infinite value of the immortal soul, but 
cherishes the worst passions of the unregen- 
erate heart, and spreads moral contamination 
throughout the community. 

How then can ambassadors for Christ be 
engaged in passing eulogiums on those who 
have made themselves conspicuous, by en- 
gaging in the murderous policy and practice 
of war; practically disregarding the injunc- 
tions and precepts of the Saviour of men, and 
checking the extension of his kingdom, in 
which nothing can hurt or destroy, by encour- 
aging conformity to the promptings of the anti- 
christian “lusts that war in the members” of 
the unregenerate, from whence come wars and 
This has been recently witnessed 
in our city, on the occasion of celebrating the 
“centennial” of a military troop, said to be 
marked for the proficiency with which its 
members are trained for the slaughter of their 
fellow men, and the alacrity with which they 
hold themselves prepared to engage in it. 
What a humiliating spectacle in a professed 
christian community! What a comment on 
a man-made ministry ! 

The advent of the Christian’s Divine Law- 
giver, was heralded by the angelic host, pro- 
claiming “Glory to God in the highest, peace 
on earth, goodwill to men,” and He has made 
it a duty of that Lawgiver’s disciples, under 
every circumstance, so to speak and act, as to 
promote the accomplishment of the heavenly 
announcement. 

Viewed in connection with the require- 
ments of the religion we profess, what excuse 
can thore be for bestowing the meed of ap- 
plause on a system which, as R. Hall says, 
reverses, with respect to its objects, all the 
rules of morality, repeals all the principles of 
virtue, and incorporates all the phases of vice ; 
or on a company of men designed and drilled, 
when called to the work by a totally worldly- 
minded government, to shed the life-blood of 
those they have never known, but whom they 
are told are their enemies ; to expose themselves 
to be suddenly sent to the judgment-seat of 
Christ, with “the lusts warring in their mem- 
bers,” excited to the deadliest pitch, and their 
hands reeking with the blood of their fellow 
men: among the fruits of whose “ gallantry,” 
are the breaking up of connubial happiness 
in countless families, and filling them with 
heart-stricken widows and sorrowing, father- 
less children. Pompous eulogiums on so-called 
“heroism,” and on the “honor” attached to 
the ensanguined trophies of martial valor, if 
examined in the light that makes all things” 
manifest, both good and evil, may be found 
nothing more than glorification of brutal 
courage, and commendation of so many har- 
bingers of desolation and misery. 

What a degradation to manhood,—which 
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implies free agency and responsibility, —that that his destination is Madrid, where he intends to re 


all this reckless destructiveness, this positive 
wickedness, must be undertaken at the bid- 


ding of another; and that the dictates of 


humanity, or the whisperings of conscience, 
must be silenced or disregarded, under obedi- 
ence to an oath that binds to unquestioning 
submission to a military superior! What can 
be more belittleing, more destructive of ra- 


reside as a private individual. 

Louis Blanc, who sits in the Assembly for the de- 
partment of the Seine, has issued a manifesto, in which 
he denies the right of the present Assembly to form a 
constitution for France, as it was not elected for that 
purpose. It is absurd to ask a monarchist majority for 
republican institutions. 
the Assembly are advised to a close reunion instead of 
forming coalitions with other parties. 

Dispatches from Spain to the Standard state that 


tional independence, or the free exercise Of}large reinforcements are going forward to Miranda, 


the intellectual powers conferred upon us, to 
say nothing of the relinquishment of therights 
and privileges of a responsible being, than the 
slavish subjection of body and mind exacted 
from a soldier. Yet all this meanness and 
absurdity, are the necessary concomitants of 
a system that is as incompatible with the dic- 
tates of common sense, as with the principles 
and precepts of the religion of Christ. And 
this is the system and these the men on whom 
lavish encomiums are passed by professed min- 
isters of Christ. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrgn.—A London dispatch of the 23d states that 
a dense fog enveloped the south of England on the two 
previous days, and many casualties occurred in conse- 
quence. The navigation of the Thames was dangerous, 
and the steamboats suspended their trips for two days. 
At Liverpool, also, boats ceased plying between the 
ferries. Railroad collisions and other accidents were 
numerous. 

The Bank of England rate of discount has been ad- 
vanced to 5 per cent., but loans are taken in the open 
market at lower rates. 

A delegation of Roman Catholic bishops is about to 
visit Rome in order to obtain permission to pursue an 
independent course in case the British government 
should seek to restrict liberty of action of the Catholic 
clergy. They will represent to the Pope that they wish 
to respect the laws of England, and cannot blindly ac- 
cept such regulations as are imposed on Continental 
bishops. . 

A boat belonging to an English war vessel was run 
down in the Clyde on the 19th inst., and seventeen men 
were drowned. 

An explosion occurred in the Warren Vale colliery, 
Yorkshire, on the 20th inst., by which twenty-five men 
were killed and others injured. 

The British government, in consequence of the re- 
presentations of the Royal Geographical Society and 
other learned bodies, has determined to organize a polar 
exploring expedition without delay. 

A dispatch to the Pall Mall Gazette, from St. Peters- 
burg, says Russia has issued another circular note to 
the European powers requesting to be informed of the 
points of the protocol signed at the Brussels Conference, 
which they desire to be revised, amended, or omitted. 
The Russian government also suggests that another in- 
ternational conference be held next year. 

A special dispatch to the Pall Mall Gazette from 
Berlin says, it is stated there that the British govern- 
ment declines to comply with the proposal of Russia 
for an international code on the bases of the negotia- 
tions of the Brussels Conference. 

The decrease of emigration has rendered the reduc- 
tion of the fleets of the German transatlantic steamship 
companies unavoidable. The Chairman of the North 
German Lloyds Company is now in England, seeking 
to dispose of the superfluous vessels of that line. 

London, 11th mo, 21st.—Consols, 93}. U.S. sixes, 
1862, 973. 
ees ees cotton, 7}d.; Orleans, 8d. a 

At the late municipal elections in France, the Re- 
publican candidates have been generally successful, in- 
dicating growing strength in that party. It appears 
that the number of electors who recently voted for re- 
publican candidates for the Council-General in France 
was 1,561,139. The anti-republican votes, divided 

* among legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists and septen- 
nalists, were 1,447,831. Thus the majority for the re- 
publicans was 113,308. 

The local authorities on the border complain that 
the Spaniards do not attempt to guard the frontier. 
Bazaine, who sailed from Southampton on the 9th inst. 
on the steamer, was landed at Lisbon. It is understood 


where the Republican army is massing for active opera- 
tions in Navarre and for the relief of Pampeluna. 

The Carlists are concentrating around Estella, under 
command of Mendiri Basque. The battalions with Don 
Carlos and General Elio are on the point of leaving 
Vera for Puente la Reyna. 

The Carlists have again occupied positions around 
Irun have retaken Oyarziun and cut the railway and 
wagon road to San Sebastian. 

Several bands of Carlists in the northeastern pro- 
vinces have solicited amnesty. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch of the 19th says: Naviga- 
tion of the Neva is nearly closed for the winter. Ice is 
flowing into the river from Lake Ladoga, and the Bay 
of Cronstadt is frozen over, and communication by 
water with this city is interrupted. 

The report that the Khan of Khiva had solicited the 
aid of Russia for the suppression of disorder in his do- 
minions is denied. . 

A Berlin dispatch of the 20th says: Prince Gort- 
schakoff, the Russian Foreign Minister, who has been 
sojourning here for several’ days, had a long and final 
interview with Prince Bismarck, after which he took 
his departure for St. Petersburg. During Prince Gort- 
schakoff’s stay here, in private conversation he ex- 
pressed his confidence in the maintenance of peace in 
Europe for many years. 

The trial of Count Von Arnim has been postponed to 
the 9th of next month. He is now permitted to take 
exercise by walking in the open air. 

A Berlin dispatch to the Times gives a letter from 
Prince Henri Reuss, German Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, on the policy of Germany toward Russia, as 
among the documents which Arnim is required to sur- 
render. Its disappearance adds to the mystery of the 
affair. 

Riots have recently occurred at several points in 
Poland on account of the forcible introduction by the 
government of church reform and the appointment of 
priests by imperial authority. A number of newly ap- 
pointed priests have been maltreated by mobs. The 
local government at the points of disturbance have been 
reinforced by the troops from Warsaw, and a number 
of the ringleaders of the riots have been arrested and 
imprisoned, 

Thirty-two of the Turks charged with the late mur- 
ders of Montenegrins in the Province of Albania, have 
each been sentenced to twenty years imprisonment. 

A violent storm has swept over the sea of Marmora, 
causing the wreck of many vessels. 

Peace prevails throughout Mexico. The Congress 
has decreed that the Senate shall consist of two mem- 
bers from each State or Federal district of the Republic. 
Shocks of earthquake had been felt along the route from 
Vera Cruz to Guanajusto, threatening, it was thought, 
the approach of some extraordinary voleanic eruptions. 

Unitep StTarEs.—The Dead Letter Division of the 
Postal service received during the last fiscal year 4,- 
601,773 letters, representing an actual or nominal value 
of $4,637,429, exclusive of jewelry and other property. 
About 2,600,000 letters were destroyed as worthless, 
and 1,392,224 representing $3,909,868 were returned to 
the owners or writers. 

The number of miles of narrow gauge railroads thus 
far built in the United States is 1,677, and the number 
of miles of projected road 5,461. The longest of these 
narrow roads in actual operation skirts the foot hills of 
the Rocky Mountains, in Colorado, for about 150 miles. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs states that there are evidences of advancing 
civilization among nearly all the different tribes of In- 
dians, and that no year in the history of the govern- 
ment has, in his opinion witnessed such general im- 
provement. There are still about 90,000 Indians who 
are wild and scarcely tractable to any extent beyond 
that of coming to the agencies to receive rations and 
blankets; and from 12,000 to 14,000 more who are 
vagrants and roamers, without settled habitations. 
These last are found in all stages of degradation pro- 
duced by idleness, intemperance, poverty and vice, 
without land and unwilling to leave their haunts for a 
home on a reservation. 


The republican members of|$470,851,800. j 


During the year ending 6th mo. 30th last, 271, 
000 gallons of refined petroleum were exported 
the United States, of the aggregate value of $37,5 
beside which crude petroleum was shipped to a- 
amount. i 

The assessed value of real estate in Philadelphia, f 
the taxation of 1875, is $565,819,995. In 1870 it w 


There were 521 deaths in New York last week. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatic 
on the 21st inst. New York.—American gold 111 
U.S. sixes, 1881, registered, 1183; do. coupons, 119 
do. 1868, registered, 1183 ; coupons, 119; five per cen 
of 1881, registered and coupons, 112}. Superfine flou 
$4.10 a $4.50; State extra, $4.80 a $5.10; finer bran q| 
$5.50 a $10.50. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.0 
No. 3 do. $1.06; red western, $1.26 a $1.27; ambe 
$1.28 ; white Michigan, $1.87 a $1.40. State barle 
$1.42. Oats, 66 a 68 cts. Rye, 974 cts. Southe 
white corn, 97 a 99 cts.; western yellow, 923 a 93 cts 
new mixed corn, 80 a 85 cts. Refined petroleum, 1 
a 10% cts. per gallon. Philadelphia.—Uplands ap 
New Orleans middlings cotton, 14} a 153 ets. | 
fine flour, $4 a $4.25; extra, $4.50; finer brands, 
$7.50. Red wheat, $1.20 a $1.25; amber, $1.25 a $1.3 
white, $1.30 a $1.87. Rye, $1. Old corn, 94 a 95 ets 
new, 85a 90 cts. Oats, 62 a 65 cts. Smoked ha 
14al15cts. Lard, 15215} cts. Prime western che 
14 a 15 cts.; New York, 143.2 154 ets. Chicago.—N 
1 spring wheat, 92 cts.; No. 2 do., 88} cts.; No. 3 de 
85 cts. No. 2 mixed corn, 81} cts. No. 2 oats, 55 ct 
Rye, 90 a 92 cts. No. 2 spring barley, $1.30. Lar 
18 cts. Oincinnatii-Red wheat, $1.05 a $1.08. Cort 
ears, 68 a 69 cts. Oats, 65.66 cts. Baltimore —Ambe 
and red western wheat, $1.16 a $1.28. Yellow cor 
78a 8l cts. Oats, 62 a 65 cts. St. Lowis—No. 3 fa 
red wheat, $1.20. No. 2 mixed corn, 72a 74cts. N 
2 oats, 57 cts. Lard, 18 cts. Indianapolis.—Corn, 64 
66 cts.; do. in ears, 58 a 60 cts. Oats, 53 a 55 et 
Rye, 85 cts. Barley, $1.20 a $1.25. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, Englanc 
10 shillings, vol. 48, and for R. M. Ashby, J.G. Arm 
field, Joshua Ashby, Samuel Alexander, Samuel J 
Alexander, Samuel Bradburn, John Edward Bake: 
William L. Bellows, John Bottomley, James Boorne 
Robert Clark, John Cheal, William Graham, Abrahan 
Green, Forster Green, Susanna Grubb, Enoch Halder 
John Hodgkin, Samuel Hope, John Horniman, Henr. 
Horsnaill, William Irwin, Susanna Kirkham, Jame 
Kenway, Isaac Lloyd, William James Le Tall, Hanna! 
Marsh, Manchester Friends’ Institute, Thomas Mars 
den, Samuel Moorhouse, William R. Nash, Samue 
Pickard, Daniel Pickard, Rachel Rickman, Thomso: 
Sharp, Holman Shephard, Ann Swishenbank, Joh: 
Sykes, Elizabeth Thwaite, Lucy W. Walker, Edwar 
Watkins, and William Wright, 10 shillings each, vol 
48, for David Burley, 63. 3d., to No. 52, vol. 47, fo 
William Bingham, £1 10s., vol. 48, 3 copies, for Charle 
Eleock, John Hickes, and William Wilson, £1 eack 
vols. 47 and 48, for James Hobson, 16s. 6d., to No. 52 
vol. 48, and 8s. 3d., for odd numbers to Charle: 
Thompson, 


WANTED. 


A Governess for Westtown Boarding School, to ente 
on her duties at the opening of the next Session. 
Apply to 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa. 
Hannah Richardson, Wilmington, Del. 
Hannah Evans, No. 322 Union St., Philada. 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. 


WANTED. 
A Friend to teach London-Britain Preparative Mee! 
ing School. Apply to Joel Thompson, Jr., Strike 
ville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. “<i. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 

Ineton, M.D. hi 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may | 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board « 
Managers. ah 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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